Travels in Two Democracies

been in France and used to come around and talk to me and do
things for me when the Intourist interpreter disappeared. She
was quite unlike these Intourist women: she always did what
she said she would do at the time when she had said she would
do it. And she had none of the tiresome side of the Komsomol
She was not cocky and not complacent, but sensible, straight-
forward and mature, full of vitality and free from attitudes. I
liked her extremely. She was not merely seriously interested,
but actually deeply happy in the consciousness that she was do-
ing something to get rid of the dirt and disease of old Russia,
She did not talk about this, but it was plain in all she said
and did.                       _______

One day one of the older nurses asked me slyly: "Should you
say I was a Russian or a Jew?" It had always seemed obvious
to me that she was Jewish. A little while afterwards, in conver-
sation with a Komsomolka, I asked her whether she were a
Ukrainian. "No: I'm Jewish," she replied. I saw then that her
features were as Hebraic as those of any of the other Jews in
Odessa, yet, though I had seen her a number of times before,
I had never thought about her being a Jew. It was her own
lack of self-consciousness about being Jewish which had made
the difference. It would never have occurred to her to put to
me the question of the older woman. She had grown up in a
world in which Jews were neither persecuted nor discriminated
against. For the younger generation in Odessa, there was noth-
ing in particular about being Jewish any more than being
Rumanian or Greek. This was one of the incidents of my trip
which most impressed me.

I was anxious to get back to the States and tried to induce
Ilya Petrovich to cut down my quarantine a little. The Russians
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